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THE PROVISION OF MATERIAL 
FOR THE HISTORIAN— BOOKS 


H. G. MILLER 


| HAVE been asked to speak about the providing of books for the 
historical student; and I don’t think I can do this better than by simply 
describing a few of the generally helpful books. 1 shall say nothing, 
save incidentally, about parliamentary and other official publications, 
and nothing about local history. 


1. For bibliographies and general reference works, it must suflice 
to refer you to the list in John Harris’s Guide to New Zealand Refer- 
ence Material. In Hocken’s Bibliography of New Zealand Literature, 
Scholefield’s Dictionary of New Zealand Biography and the New 
Zealand Official Year Book and the rest of them, we are well provided 


Mr. Miller gave this paper at the Wanganui Conference. 
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with the preliminary aids to research; and | suppose our most serious 
lack is now a good historical atlas. 


11. Of general histories we have in Rusden what is really a gigantic 
tract on race-relations that isn’t half as interesting as the report (a 
substantial volume) of the libel case to which it led. But it provides 
a useful warning to the student about the nature of evidence; for it 
shows that a statement may be vouched for by the Governor of a 
colony, who has heard it from the Bishop of the diocese, who has 
heard it from the Superintendent of the province and still be hard to 
prove in a court of law. As a failure to realize this cost Rusden 
£5,000, it is a lesson that is worth learning. 

A book of greater value is Saunders’ big two-volume History, 
which is old-fashioned and opinionated but lively and the work of 
an eye-witness of much that he describes. It deserves to be supple- 
mented by his posthumous book, Tales of a Pioneer, where you may 
read how the author landed at Nelson in 1842 and built himself a 
house and started a flour-mill, how he went off to Adelaide to find a 
wife and drove her in a four-wheeler from Adelaide to Sydney over 
a country without roads, how he spent three months in a Nelson gaol 
for criticizing a judge, how he changed the course of the Ashburton 
River and how for many years he laid about him in the good old 
uninhibited style of the English ‘radical’ and fought a long battle for 
education: and temperance and individual enterprise and free speech 
and phrenology, and how he knew a bad man when he saw one. 
There are few books where so much may be learned that is 
important about the first 50 years of settlement. 

Of the shorter books Pember Reeves’ Long White Cloud is still 
very much worth reading. For the rest, you can hardly walk down 
a corridor at Victoria College without bumping into the author of an 
Outline of New Zealand History, and none of them is entirely without 
merit. 

I would like to say at this point how much | have enjoyed Mr. 
Randall Burdon’s volumes of New Zealand Notables, notable for their 
fresh and vigorous and fairminded treatment of a very mixed lot of 
people. 


Maori AND MISSIONARY 


Ill. 1 want to say a word now about books dealing with special 
periods. First, the period of missions and European settlement and 
race-conflict, ending about 1870. 

When we are reading about the Maoris of the first half of the 
19th Century, it is always wise to stress the fact that the repulsive 
picture of Maori life, painted by writers such as Maning, does not 
give a fair account of normal Maori life in pre-European times. What 
Maning describes is a people whose way of life has been upset by a 
generation of tribal wars of quite a new kind, produced by European 
weapons and European ideas of domination. For normal Maori life 
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it is better to go to the accounts of Nicholas, Cruise and Yate, and to 
later books such as Best’s Maori as He Was; and to the pictures of 
Angas’s New Zealanders Ilustrated. 


On the other hand, when we are reading about the missionaries, 
it is Maning’s account that we need to keep before us; for it was with 
a people who had been uprooted by tribal wars that the missionaries 
had to deal. Men like Hongi and Heke and Kawiti and Rauparaha 
und Waharoa were men who were trying to walk straight on land that 
wouldn't lie still. The course of the tribal wars is described very 
fully in Percy Smith’s two volumes; and the results may be seen in 
Maning and in the ghastly glimpses provided in the letters of mission- 
aries, printed in the Missionary Register and elsewhere. 

To get an idea of the problems of the missionaries | should 
recommend Carleton’s Life of Henry Williams and Coleman’s Memoirs 
of the Rev, Richard Davis and William White’s Christianity Among 
the New Zealanders, and perhaps | may mention a pamphlet of my 
own, entitled Maori and Missionary. (These are only about Anglican 
missions, but they are the most important.) The great thing to get 
hold of here is that the sociological task of the missionary was to 
prepare a people whose institutions and ideas had been undermined 
by tribal wars for life in the new social order that the European 
settlers were preparing to establish. 


THe First SETTLERS 


When we come to the settlers themselves, it is very important 
to get some idea of what they were like; and of course, the best way 
to do that is to study the country from which they came. Books such 
as the first volume of Halévy’s great History of the English People 
and G. M. Young’s Early Victorian England, and Cobbett’s Rural 
Rides and Bamford’s Life of a Radical, and the biographies and novels 
of the period supply what is needed and a picture like Ford Madox 
Brown’s The Last of England is more revealing than many books. 

Of European social life in the new land, we have some very good 
accounts in books like E. J. Wakefield’s Adventure in New Zealand 
from 1839 to 1844, and Pratt’s Colonial Experiences, Saunders’ Tales 
of a Pioneer, Charlotte Godley’s Letters from Early New Zealand, and 
the colonial newspapers. The chief impressions that one gains from 
studying them are: first how young they all were and second how 
unfitted they nearly all were for the job to which they had set their 
hands. Of the first 10,000 settlers, 4,000 were under 14 and not one 
in ten knew anything about farming. They were nearly all ‘very 
British’; and the social distinction between ‘cabin’ and ‘steerage’ was 
as final as a law of nature. Only half of the people could read and 
write, life was hard and tastes were simple and amusements were few 
and unrefined. ‘Harmonic evenings’ at the local pub, gigantic Tem- 
perance Tea-meetings, barn-dances and horticultural shows and horse- 
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races and public executions were among the principal forms of amuse- 
ment. And for some time in 1840 Wellington at least had a theatre. 
And what a Theatre! Here are some of the plays: The Idiot Witness 
or a Tale of Blood, Red Ranold the Rover or the Rose of Ettrick Tale, 
The Tiger of the Seas or the Dumb Sailor Boy, Raymond and Agnes 
or the Bleeding Nun, The Tempter or the Old Mill of S. Denis, 
Jonathan Bradford or the Murder at the Wayside Inn. There is 
matter here, | suppose, to interest our present-day censors of public 
morals but certainly the plays were popular and hundreds were turned 
away. 

The taste for violence was not exhausted by melodrama and 
medical science and public executions and an occasional duel: it found 
expression in political controversies which were indeed a kind of duel 
where adjectives served in place of bullets. 1 wish I had time to give 
you a sample. 


Maorkt AND SETTLER 


It was in those days that the colony got a constitution and its 
6,000 voters found themselves required to man a General Assembly 
and six Provincial Governments, each of which had a sort of Governor 
called a Superintendent and a Speaker and a Cabinet and its own 
statutes and a code of procedure modelled on that of the House of 
Commons. If you want to read about these matters there are Hight 
and Bamford’s Constitutional History and Law of New Zealand, and 
Morrell’s Provincial System in New Zealand to help you along. A 
very urgent need is for a good constitutional history to take the place 
of Hight and Bamford and everybody who has studied our history 
must have felt the need of a careful study of the Treaty of Waitangi 
and its interpretation by the courts. 

As you will all know the Maoris were in one way or another 
prevented from taking any part in the new self-governing system and 
at the same time European numbers increased, and increasing pressure 
was put on the tribes to part with their lands. As they were increas- 
ingly unwilling to do this, friction grew and war ensued, which lasted 
for a good many years and ended by destroying the work of the 
missionaries and taking the heart out of the leading chiefs. 

To understand all this one must read Sir John Gorst’s Maori 
King and Sir William Martin’s great pamphlet on The Taranaki 
Question, together with Fenton’s reports on Waikato and the report 
of the Waikato Committee and Archdeacon Hadfield’s pamphlets on 
Waitara. It is one of the events of our history that we can hardly 
look back on without shame. (It is perhaps worth warning you that 
the English Parliamentary papers include much that did not appear 
in New Zealand.) 


IV. About the period beginning in 1870, I can be brief, because 
it is better known. The chief interest here is the evolution of ‘the 
Welfare State.’ 
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WHEN Woot Was KING 


In the 30 years that follow the Maori wars the discovery of gold 
brought new settlers, the great sheep runs of the South Island were 
established, the demoralized chiefs of the North Island were induced 
to sell most of their lands, and land everywhere accumulated in a 
very few hands. Wool was king. 


There is no satisfactory book on this period as a whole. Cond- 
lifle’s New Zealand in the Making is the best available and much may 
be learned from Lipson’s Politics of Equality and trom the biographies 
of the leading men. A_ book of great interest and importance is 
Larkworthy’s Ninety-one Years, which gives an astonishing account 
of the foundation of some of our great financial corporations from the 
inside; and an idea of what was happening with regard to Maori 
lands may be got from the report of the Reyal Commission on the 
Heretaunga Purchase. 


Like all human affairs the record of these years is a mixture ol 
the squalid and the noble; and the nobility lies in the plain story of 
the labours and trials of the people who broke in the land. For this 
you must go to books like Lady Barker's Station Life in New Zealand, 
Butlers A First Year in the Canterbury Settlement, Kennaway’s 
Crusts, Firth’s Nation Making, and Guthrie Smith’s Tutira, and to the 
numerous local histories. The general development of farming has 
been described in a very interesting book by Mr. Alley and Mr. Hail. 


Since 1890 we have seen two great social changes: First the 
invention of refrigeration and the breaking up of the large estates 
brought into existence an army of industrious dairy farmers, and 
then the growth of cities created the army of wage-earners that we 
know so well; and these two sets of people in turn discovered how to 
get control of governments. It has all ended in a paradise of the 
average Man: a country where the resources of the whole land are 
marshalled to minister to the convenience and comfort and enlighten- 
ment of a sheltered litthe community whose motto is no longer On- 
ward! but She'll do! 


The best books on all this are, | think, Sicgtried’s Democracy im 
New Zealand and the chapters on New Zealand in Lord Bryce’s 
Modern Democracies and Dr. Hare’s report on Industrial Relations in 
New Zealand; and, for a connected account of economic and political 
affairs there is no substitute for the quarterly summaries in the Round 
Table, which make a brave attempt at objectivity. For social life, 
Oliver Duff's New Zealand Now, Helen Simpson's Women of New 
Zealand and Mr. Somerset's Littledene are all very rewarding. 


OrnerR SOURCE MATERIAL 


I want to wind up with a reference to a type of source-material 
that is often overlooked and is, in fact, particularly valuable. 1 mean 
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descriptions of New Zealand and New Zealanders in books that are 
not mainly about New Zealand. The descriptions and comments of 
Colonel Mundy and Sir John Fortescue and Falconer Larkworthy 
and Count von Hiibner and Lord Bryce and the Marquis of Salisbury 
and Sidney and Beatrice Webb and Philip Gibbs and Father Martin- 
dale, to say nothing of Colonel Peniakov are of great interest and 
should not be overlooked by those who wish to interpret and criticize 
our way of life and to measure our leaders by the standards of other 
lands. | will venture to say that we can learn more about ourselves 
by reading Popski’s Private Army than by reading all the New Zealand 
novels that have ever been written; but in all these writers something 
may be learned. Especially they help us to become a little more 
detached from homegrown prejudices and preconceptions. 

Sir John Fortescue, who lived in Wellington for four years, says 
of one of our great men that nobody who had ever looked at his face 
could believe in his honesty; Mr. Larkworthy says (and he had quite 
exceptionally good opportunities of finding out) that in the eighties 
the name of New Zealand stank in the great financial centres of the 
world; Mrs. Sidney Webb wrote in her diary of the ‘abominable 
vulgarity’ of the parliamentary debates of the nineties; Lord Bryce 
has some sobering remarks about the decay of public life in New 
Zealand in the early 20th Century that we should all do well to ponder; 
and the historian of the American Navy in the Great War has a wither- 
ing reference to ‘New Zealand labour’ as ‘lazy, expensive and inefli- 
cient. Such things are worth notice. 

On the other hand we should not disregard the praise. Father 
Martindale, like Lord Bryce a great traveller, has some very pleasant 
things to say of the manners of ordinary New Zealanders and Philip 
Gibbs compares the New Zealand soldiers in France in 1917 to the 
Anglo-Norman knights and squires who followed the Black Prince 
into France in the Middle Ages. He was impressed by ‘their clean- 
cut hatchet faces, sunbaked, tanned by rain and wind, their simple- 
hlue-grey eyes, the fine strong grace of their bodies,” very much as 
Anna Comnena was impressed in the 13th Century by the Norman 
knights who wandered around Constantinople on their way to the 
Crusades. 

All this, I suggest, is a kind of material that may be lying around 
on the shelves of dozens of libraries but yet, because it is not in the 
New Zealand section, may be overlooked. 


We librarians have a duty in such matters. Some of you may 
know the sad story of Luther's lost Commentary on S. Paul's Epistle 
to the Romans, which, while the scholars of Germany were ransacking 
heaven and earth for more light on the Reformation, was all the time 
lying in a show-case in the Berlin Museum! 

I have put together these notes in the hope that we may be able 
to avoid such scandals in connection with the study of the history of 
New Zealand. 
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REGISTRATION RULES 
RULES FOR THE INSTITUTION AND GRANTING OF 
ASSOCIATESHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS OF THE NEW ZEA- 
LAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION AS ADOPTED AT THE 
ANNUAL MEETING HELD AT WANGANUI ON FRIDAY, 25th 

FEBRUARY, 1955 


INSTITUTION OF TITLES AND ESTABLISHMENT OF REGISTER 


1. (i) Being satisfied that the development of the library move- 
ment and of library services in New Zealand now warrants it, the 
Association in furtherance of the object set out in paragraph (iiiA) 
of its Rules hereby institutes as titles of merit an associateship and a 
fellowship of the Association entitling the holder to the title Associate 
of the New Zealand Library Association (A.N.Z.L.A.) and Fellow of 
the New Zealand Library Association (F.N.Z.L.A.) respectively. 

(ii) The grant of charters incorporating such titles shall be made 
in accordance with the Rules hereinafter set out and shall be at the 
discretion of the body authorized to make them, whose decision shall 
be final, subject however to any provision in the Rules for recon- 
sideration or for a later application. 

(iii) The grant of an associateship shall indicate that in the 
opinion of the body granting it the grantee has the necessary academic 
or similar qualifications and has proved himself by their actual exercise 
to be possessed of the proper skills for the higher branches of librarian- 
ship. The grant of a fellowship shall indicate that in the opinion of 
the body granting it the grantee has the necessary academic or similar 
qualifications and has actually exhibited outstanding qualities of leader- 
ship or of administrative or teaching ability in the library movement 
to warrant the grant of the highest title of merit in the gift of the 
Association, 

(iv) An associateship or a fellowship may be granted only to a 
personal member of the Association or to a limited member of the 
Professional Section thereof. 

(v) For the effective working of the system of titles hereby 
instituted there shall be established and maintained a Register of 
Associates and Fellows in accordance with the Rules hereinafter set 
out and there shall be payable in respect of each grant the fees fixed 
by these or subsequent Rules. 


COUNCIL OF THE ASSOCIATION TO GRANT THE TITLES 


2. The Council of the Association shall be the body authorized 
to grant associateships and fellowships under these Rules and to 
establish and maintain the Register. 
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CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE 


3.(i) For the purpose of assisting it in the performance of this 
duty the Council shall appoint pursuant to Rule 22 of the Main Rules 
a standing committee to be known as the Credentials Committee to 
examine and report upon any application or nomination for the grant 
of an associateship or fellowship which may be referred to it by the 
Council or by the Registrar acting on behalf of the Council. 

(ii) The Committee shall consist of five members who shall 
selected trom the fellows of the Association, provided that Council 
may also appoint as additional members the President and the Hon. 
Secretary. 

(iit) The Committee may at the direction of the Council or on 
its own motion if it thinks it necessary for the adequacy of its report 
make further enquiries to supplement the particulars furnished with 
any application or nomination for the grant of a title and it may give 
to any informant an undertaking on behalf of itself and the ¢ ‘ouncil 
to treat any information received as confidential. 

(iv) The Committee shall complete its enquiries as soon as con- 
veniently possible and report to the Council. 

(v) The proceedings of the Credentials Committee and discus- 
sions in the Council on particular candidates shall be treated as 
confidential by each body, and all documents concerning applications 
or nominations shall be marked ‘Confidential.’ 


How DECISION oF COUNCIL TO BE MADE 


+. (i) When an application for an associateship or a nomination 
lor a fellowship made as hereinafter set out is received it shall be 
referred to the Credentials Committee for a report. Provided that 
(a) if it is satisfied that sufficient information is available the Council 
may come to a decision on the grant of a charter without a report 
from the Credentials Committee; and provided further that (b) the 
Council may itself make enquiries on the lines indicated for the 
Credentials Committee in Rule 3(iii) above. 

(ii) Subject to paragraph (iii) following the Council may in a 
suitable case grant a fellowship to a member of the Association without 
waiting for any nomination to be made to it: 

Provided that no announcement of the grant shall be made until 
the recipient has indicated his willingness to accept it under the terms 
of these Rules including the payment of the necessary fee. 

(iii) The decision of the Council as to the grant of an associate- 
ship or fellowship shall be made by a simple majority vote of the 
members present at the meeting: 

Provided that no decision shall be made in respect of any grant 
unless prior to the meeting written notice has been given to each 
member of the Council setting out the name of the proposed recipient. 
brief particulars of qualifications, and the recommendation, if any, ol 
the Credentials Committee. 
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(iv) To enable a Credentials Committee to be set up the Council 
may at its meeting after the coming into force of these Rules grant 
five fellowships to members of the Association from names brought 
before the Council by members thereof. The grants shall be made 
to members eligible under these rules and pursuant to para.(ii) above 
and to para. (iii) except the first proviso thereto. 


How NAMES TO BE SUBMITTED TO COUNCIL FOR CONSIDERATION 
ASSOCIATES 

5 (i) A personal member of the Association or a limited member 
of the Professional Section thereof who wishes to be considered for 
the grant of an associateship on the terms laid down in these Rules 
may make application to the council if he can satisfy the following 
initial requirements: 

(a) That he is not less than 24 years of age. 

(b) That he holds the Certificate of the Association or the Dip- 
loma or Certificate of the N.Z. Library School and that he has com- 
pleted at least four years satisfactory library service since the date of 
qualification (or three years if he is the holder of the Diploma or 
Certificate of the said School) one year of which or a later year has 
been spent in a New Zealand library on work requiring the use of the 
higher skills of librarianship: 

Provided that a member unable to satisfy the above requirements 
but believing that he is possessed of qualifications and experience ot 
comparable quality may submit particulars of the same with his 
application and the Council may from time to time publish particulars 
of alternative qualifications and experience which it is prepared to 
accept as the basis for an application. 

(ii) Notwithstanding the provisions of the last preceding sub- 
section a personal member of the Association or limited member of 
the Professional Section who has not the training qualifications set 
out herein but who at the date these Rules come into force holds or 
has held a post in a New Zealand library which requires the exercise 
of the higher skills of librarianship and who has competently dis- 
charged his duties may apply to the Council for an associateship. 

(iii) Every application for an associateship shall be addressed to 
the Secretary of the Association and shall contain the full particulars 
required by these Rules, together with evidence of age and qualifica- 
tions, the names of the employers of the applicant during his service 
as a librarian, and the name of any other person to whom he would 
wish reference to be made. 

(iv) Any person whose application for an associateship has been 
declined may not make another application for at least twelve months. 

(v) Every application shall be accompanied by a declaration 
signed by the applicant that if it is granted he will accept an associate- 
ship on the terms laid down in these rules. 
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FELLOWS 


6(i) The fellowship granted on the terms laid down in these rules 
shall be open to any personal member of the Association or limited 
member of the Professional Section who can satisfy the following 
initial requirements: 


(a) That he is not less than 30 years of age. 


(b) That he has held for at least three years and has competently 
discharged the duties of a New Zealand library post which involves 
the possession of the higher skills of librarianship or of the adminis- 
trative ability to ensure the proper functioning of a library. 


(c) That he has made some noteworthy contribution to the theory 
of librarianship or materially advanced the practice of librarianship. 

(ii) Any person eligible as above may be nominated for a fellow- 
ship by at least two members (cither personal members or limited 
members of the Professional Section) who hold associateships or 
fcllowships granted under these Rules. 


(iii) Every nomination of a member for a fellowship shall be 
addressed to the Secretary of the Association and shall contain the 
full particulars required by these Rules and such further particulars as 
the persons nominating may think fit. Where necessary satisfactory 
evidence of the particulars required shall be given. 


PROCEDURE AFTER DECISION ON GRANT OF TITLE REACHED 


7 (i) As soon as conveniently may be after reaching a decision 
on any application or nomination for an associateship or fellowship 
the Council shall notify the result in writing to the persons concerned 
in such application or nomination. 


(ii) Without in any way prejudicing the finality of its decision 
on the grant of a title, Council may if the circumstances in its opinion 
appear to justify such a course, decline an application and indicate 
to the applicant that an application at a later date may be considered, 
and may indicate the grounds for declining the application for the time 
being. 

(iii) Every person who has been granted an associateship or 
fellowship shall forward to the Registrar an application for registration 
together with the fee specified in Rule 10. No person may use the 
title or initial letters thereof until he has been so registered. 


REGISTER AND REGISTRAR 


8 (i) The Register of Associates and Fellows to be established 
and maintained under these Rules shall be in the form determined 
upon by Council. It shall contain the names, qualifications and 
addresses of the persons and such other particulars as the Council 
deems desirable. 
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(ii) The Council shall appoint a fit person to be Registrar of 
Associates and Fellows who shall be responsible to it for the custody 
of the Register and for effecting registrations and maintaining the 
accuracy of the Register. He shall also receive on behalf of Council 
all fees payable under these Rules on registration. The Registrar may 
also hold any other office or paid post in the Association. 

ISSUE OF CHARTERS 

9 (1) On receipt of the application and the prescribed fee as 
hereinafter required the Registrar shall complete the registration of 
the Associate or Fellow as the case may be and shall forward to him 
a Charter. 


(ii) The charter shall be in the form fixed by the Council and 
shall be signed by the President of the Association and the Registrar. 
It shall contain a statement linking the validity of the charter with 
continuance of the registration as shown in the Register. 

(iii) The charter shall be issued subject to the right of the Coun- 
cil to require its return if the Council considers that the circumstances 
attending the cancellation of the registration of the recipient warrant 
such action. 


FEES FOR REGISTRATION 


10. The fee for registration of an Associate or a Fellow shall be 
three guineas or such other sum as may from time to time be fixed 
hy Rules of the Association relating to the granting of Associateships 
and Fellowships. 

Provided that if an Associate is later granted a Fellowship no 
further fee shall be paid on registration as a Fellow. 


CANCELLATION OF REGISTRATION AND AMENDMENT OF REGISTER 


11 (1) The registration of an Associate or Fellow shall auto- 
matically be cancelled 

(a) if he dies, or 

(b) if he is a public defaulter, or is convicted of any crime 
punishable by death or by imprisonment for a term of two years or 
upwards or is convicted of a corrupt practice. 


(ii) If there is brought before the Council trustworthy evidence 
of the misconduct of an Associate or Fellow which though not bringing 
him within the foregoing provisions of automatic cancellation renders 
him in the opinion of the Council unsuitable to hold the Association's 
title of merit the Council may by confidential letter ask him to show 
cause why his registration should not be cancelled and his certificate 
returned. If no reply is received or if any explanation given is deemed 
by the Council to be unsatisfactory, the Cot rcil may, in its discretion, 
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cancel the registration of the tithe or merit involved, and notify the 
holder accordingly. 

(iii) The cancellation of registration for any cause other than death 
shall not be a permanent barrier to the re-issue of a title and regis- 
tration in any case where the Council thinks that circumstances justify 
it. 

12. The Registrar shall take immediate steps to amend the 
Register when the registration of an Associate or a Fellow is cancelled. 

13. When an Associate or Fellow ceases to be actively engaged in 
any library post through retirement, or marriage, or any other cause 
other than those referred to in Rule [1 the Council may direct the 
Registrar to note the fact on the Register. If any such person is 
subsequently employed in library service, this fact shall also be noted. 
PUBLICATION OF PARTICULARS FROM THE REGISTER 

14 (i) The Council may authorize the publication from time to 
time of additions to, removals from, and changes in the Register. 

(ii) The Register shall be open to inspection upon application. 


RULES 


15. These rules are made under authority of the Rules of the 
Association and shall be deemed part thereof; provided that nothing 
in these rules which is inconsistent with the Rules of the Association 
Shall have any effect. 


AMENDMENTS 


16. These rules may be amended, upon due notice of motion, at 
an Annual Meeting of the Association. 


DATE 
17. These rules come into effect at the date they are approved 


under Rule 33 (¢) of the Association by an Annual Meeting of the 
\ssociation 


ORGANIZATION OF THE 
BOOK TRADE 


(Continued ) 


BLACKWOOD PAUI 


lip LIBRARIAN AND THE BOOKSELLER 


The best seller is part of the fabric a bookseller depends on; 
the business of the public library is another on which the best book- 


the first part of this address to the Wanganui Conference appeared in the 
March issue 
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sellers depend. Some booksellers might well buy less in a year than a 
large public library. Why should the librarian get only 10%? But 
there is an answer to this. First of all, most of the bookseller’s pur- 
chases are likely to be several of a title; usually a librarian buys just 
one copy of a title. But much more important is the fact that the 
bookshop is the avenue of communication between the publisher and 
the librarian. The good bookshop and librarians should deal with 
good bookshops — can provide for examination a wide range of new 
books for the librarian to look at. One city librarian told me recently 
that he much preferred to see books rather than to order them from 
reviews only. The review, as well as the publisher's blurb, is — as we 
booksellers have good reason to know — often misleading because ot 
its omissions. ‘The librarian who orders from it is sure sometimes to 
huy what he doesn’t want, because he hasn't seen the book. No 
bookshop can save a large learned library from all instances of this 
kind of error; but a good bookshop can save all libraries from some 
of them. Sometimes indeed what happens is that the bookseller has 
the book left on his hands, rather than the librarian on his. These 
functions of presenting books to the public (including librarians) the 
bookseller can only perform at a cost — the cost of some bad stock. 








I believe it is possible to justify the publisher in not taking busi- 
ness trom public libraries, apart altogether from a custom which is 
not likely to be changed. First no public library would want to have 
the work involved in running separate accounts for every publisher. 
He would in fact have to go for most of his purchases (supposing he 
was granted trade terms) to a wholesaler, and would, from him, get 
a good deal less than a publisher's discount. (The main British 
wholesaler is, because of the unprofitability of this particular business, 
in financial difficulties at the moment and it seems likely that whole- 
salers’ discounts may be reduced in the early future.) 

The very lifeblood of bookselling is making sure that orders are 
placed before publication date or as soon thereafter as possible. Lib- 
rarians tend to under-rate it — hence their enthusiasm for indenting. 
The bookseller must get his order in in time, for all the means of 
publicity that are going to be used on the book will be used in those 
first few weeks and he must have the book to show them. In 
liming the bookseller should be able to help the librarian enormously. 





May I emphasize again the value of getting books immediately 
after publication: it is then that there is the small initial demand from 
the far too few people who have read reviews — a demand which will 
snowball afterwards by personal recommendation, and it is while the 
reviews of the books are fresh in the minds of the librarian (who 
obviously can’t read all the books) that he and his staff are in the 
best position to put it initially in the right hands. And it is in getting 
books early that the bookseller is qualified to serve. He is plied with 
letters, proof copies and air mail extracts from reviews to enable him 
to do it. 
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I have tried to show that the bookseller is no mere otiose inter- 
mediary coming between librarian and publisher. He has a job to 
do for the librarian as well as the private book buyer, and the better 
he does his job for his library customers, the easier the librarian’s 
work, and even, sometimes, the better the library will be. Amalgam- 
uted library buying schemes such as | have heard advocated, even if 
the discount problem were overcome, would still produce adminis- 
trative costs, and it is doubtful whether they would be really cheap 
to run and would have many advantages over the present set-up. And 
they assume that the bookseller is just a necessary beneficiary — not 
a man who can do a job. 


Try to get the best service you can out of the booksellers. Don't 
treat your business as a kind of hand-out or largesse which librarians 
distribute to the booksellers in the town. The assumption that the 
library business is a favour to be distributed has always seemed wrong 
to me. There is a difference between good and bad service; between 
the provision of a wide variety of books and a mere handful of best 
sellers: Go where you can get the best. I know that the opinion is 
not unusually held among booksellers, that because the bookseller pays 
rates he has earned a share of the library business. I speak only for 
myself (here as elsewhere in this talk) when I say I disagree. To 
earn a share you must provide service. 


L think that the business should go to the bookseller who is doing 
the best job in catering for the library. He can do with it. He is 
also probably providing the best service to the community generally, 
and is in some way doing the same sort of work the library aims to 
do — some genuinely educational work. 


Have LIBRARIANS UNDERVALUED THE BOOKSELLER? 


In the notes on book selection which are furnished to librarians 
in training in New Zealand, it seems to me that the use of the book- 
seller is undervalued. The notes assume that there are two alter- 
natives in book selection: (1) ‘browsing round local booksellers’ and 
(2) indenting from reviews: and while the notes place full emphasis 
on the value of seeing the book, the author of the notes makes it quite 
clear that relying on a bookseller will land a librarian in grave sins 
of omission. In fact the assumption is that the bookseller doesn't 
do his job properly. 

Here is what is said: 


‘One of the objections raised in some small and some not 
so small towns to the recommended practice of obtaining books 
by indenting them and not by browsing round local booksellers 
is that “we like to see what we are buying.” This objection is a 
perfectly sound one. The limitation of selection to books which 
can be seen before they are bought will prevent almost completely 
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the errors of judgment which are bound to occur now and then 
when books are selected from reviews, catalogues or advertise- 
ments. Examination of the book itself is especially necessary to 
judge with any accuracy the degree of duplication required, for 
this depends in most cases mainly upon readability, a factor on 
which reviews and catalogues give no help. 


‘Buying only books which can be seen before purchase is a 
safe policy in that it reduces the risk of sins of commission, but 
under the circumstances in which we do our book buying, it is 
absolutely certain to result in gross errors of omission. 


‘In all libraries the shelves will show signs of malnutrition 
if accessions are limited entirely to booksellers’ shelves, while 
learned libraries depend almost entirely upon indenting or orders 
placed with an overseas agent.’ 

It seems to me that the whole approach is wrong; the book- 
seller's function is not recognized at all. Some bookseller or book- 
sellers — 1 would think he should use the best he can find (not 
necessarily in the same town)— should be expected by the librarian 
to bring to his notice immediately on their arrival all the new books 
—with the exception no doubt of a lot of light fiction. Most book- 
sellers will send such books to the librarian to see and examine if he is 
being relied on for a considerable proportion of the book supply. If 
the librarian goes regularly to the bookshop, any such bookseller 
would reserve everything he gets even more readily. And some book- 
shops give approval service to many towns far outside their own area. 
The amount which can be seen in this way certainly should not be 
and, I believe, is not trivial. You are all familiar with the list of 
recommended non-fiction issued to the libraries in the country by the 
National Library Service, and with the fiction list which is contained 
each month in New Zealand Libraries. About 90% of these lists my 
own firm habitually stocks and has had close at hand or has had in 
stock when these lists come out. I’m sorry I can’t make my point over 
this as over some other matters, without mentioning my own firm and 
our experience and practice. Over these things | can really speak 
with confidence only about what I know. 1 hope you will not regard 
it as blatant self-advertisement. But I have no reason to believe that 
it is uncommon to get good service in New Zealand bookshops. One 
metropolitan librarian has recently told me that nearly all the books he 
wanted to buy (after checking from the reviews) he was able to see and 
examine from booksellers’ stocks in his own city. And in Wellington 
during the war when for a few months | did some buying for Army 
Education, | found that most of the current books which Army 
Education wanted to buy could be obtained immediately after publi- 
cation in Wellington. Such exceptions as there were could usually 
be accounted for by difficult times, import control and book rationing. 

My own enquiries lead me to believe that the bookshop is not 
doing a bad job for the library, but could do better if it is told what 
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is required of it. If it is doing as bad a job as the training notes 
seem to indicate, it certainly ought to be told. It is fantastic that in 
a city of the size of Auckland or Wellington, bookshops should not 
be able to furnish virtually anything on publication for the learned 
libraries, yet that is the implication of the training notes. Even a 
learned library should be able in many instances to give its reader 
many new books at the same time as the reviews. I hope that dis- 
cussion will do something to air some of these problems, and perhaps it 
might be possible for something to be done about it, and for those 
of us who do cater for public libraries to be enabled to cater better. 


Here then are some thoughts about the book trade. You may 
say that being involved in it and profiting out of it, I can see no 
way out of many fundamentally irrational facts; that | have become an 
apologist for wasteful disorder. It is possible that this fantastic inter- 
locking edifice of the book trade could indeed have been constructed 
in some other way. It is possible that certain traditional props could 
be renewed without the collapse of the whole building; but to explain 
the dangers of rebuilding without proper thought is not to say that 
nothing can or should be done. 


First I think that the new author will need more help in the 
future. Learned works have their traditional supports in the Univer- 
sity Presses, but imaginative work, particularly outside the field of 
fiction, but also inside it too, needs help in the older countries—not 
only in our own. I believe that good books will usually get themselves 
published —but authors must live. It may be that a ‘body like the 
Arts Council should be able to assist literature as well as drama. The 
coming of a new non-profit-making organization like the Poetry Book 
Club shows that things can be done. 


Second, there seems to me to be room for more consultation and 
discussion between the librarian and the publisher as well as between 
the librarian and the bookseller. A splendid contribution to such 
co-operation was made by the Library Association’s scheme for pub- 
lishing children’s books. But more could be done. It is nine years 
since | became a publisher in a small way as well as a bookseller. 
During that period I don’t remember a single suggestion coming from 
a librarian for publication or republication of New Zealand books — 
though I have had one or two (not enough) from booksellers. 


May | emphasize again in conclusion this matter of interdepend- 
ence. Booksellers should be watched with extreme suspicion (perhaps 
with more suspicion than librarians, publishers and authors), but also 
with some understanding of what is possible and fair. The functions 
of publisher, bookseller and librarian are all necessary, as things are. 
if books are going to be produced and distributed. “The bookseller. 
like the publisher, is concerned that books should ‘pay.’ If they don't, 
no matter how high his ‘ideals, there is an end to the publisher's 
ability to publish, the bookseller’s to stock a carefully-selected shop. 
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And any shock to the structure of one part of the trade inevitably 
affects the other, and will certainly indirectly affect the public library. 


The production of nearly every book is ultimately a sordid com- 
mercial enterprise. But there are degrees of sordidness. It’s no use 
washing our hands of the whole filthy business. 


There is a delicate balance of buying and borrowing which it 
would be easy to upset. We have seen that the publishing world (and 
literature) have a good deal to thank libraries for — in fact, a great 
deal of fiction which otherwise would not get published is, in this way, 
given a chance. But even here the few hundred private buyers will 
usually make the difference between success and failure. And of 
other books let me quote Mr. Lionel McColvin, though | quoted him 
before in New Zealand Libraries: 

‘If too many people able to buy are content to borrow, the 
time will come when it won't be a payable proposition to publish 
and sell certain types of books at all. 


There is reason to believe that these certain types would be books we 
would all miss. 


1 would like to end on a note of appreciation tor services rendered 
to the book trade. There has, I think, been a great improvement in 
New Zealand bookshops in the last twenty years. Some credit for that 
must go to some booksellers. In particular I think credit should go 
to some of the co-operative bookshops started in the thirties for mainly 
political reasons, but also because there were vast expanses of country 
which the bookshops of the day did not cover — I think particularly 
of books on art, books on psychology, books on history. These shops 
have had followers who have in some cases done the job better than 
they themselves have done; and sometimes their politics have over- 
weighted them. But when the worst has been said, they have made a 
contribution to the cultural life of the community and they have 
prompted some others in the trade to follow their lead. 


But another and more weighty reason for the general improve- 
ment of bookshops is the immense improvement in the libraries of 
New Zealand in both town and country, Libraries have in the last 
few years shown the wide variety of books available: for instance in 
craftwork and in interior decoration, and they have put their goods 
in the shop window. They have shown books not only to the public 
but to the booksellers. In the country particularly the variety of books 
made available through the Country Library Service has publicized 
books in an unparalleled way. [he bookseller in the country who 
stocks a few books beyond best-sellers has behind him the influence 
of the Country Library Service. We in the book trade do welcome 
and appreciate all this. 
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POSTSCRIPT 


May | add a postscript about an important matter which arose 
in discussion and which | then answered inadequately. The question 
of discount for the commercial libraries was raised, and it was in 
particular asked how booksellers could give so very much greater 
discounts to commercial than to public libraries. Traditionally in 
England, commercial libraries are entitled to full trade terms. In 
New Zealand they are supplied by wholesalers, who give them the 
same terms as the wholesalers give to the ordinary bookshop. These 
wholesalers themselves receive on most fiction an additional discount 
amounting to about 5%. They feel therefore they can afford, to 
give 20 or 25% discount where they are selling several copies of a 
title as they usually do to the trade, particularly as they attempt to 
carry only a restricted range of authors and titles. As to their sales 
of single copies to book clubs at these discounts, in spite of the extra 
5% discount, and the fact that such books are usually bought like 
so many pounds of sugar, | doubt if such transactions pay. The 
profits depend on their being part of a business involving large sta- 
lionery transactions too. | would not like (even if I did get the extra 
5%) to supply book clubs on such terms. Wholesale bookselling in 
New Zealand is very inadequate, and it is generally thought that it is 
inadequate because it is not in any case very profitable. There is not 
enough profit to cut up between wholesaler and retailer. Prices have to 
be fixed fairly low in order to have the same appeal to the retailer — 
und the book clubs get the benefit as a result. If the public libraries 
were to turn to the wholesaler he would find he was quite inadequately 
catered for. 


Whitcombe and Tombs, New Zealand’s most considerable book- 
sellers, have also a wholesale department, and on books imported for 
this department (and on these only—they have to specify when 
ordering) they get wholesale discounts. The stocks are available 
for book clubs and other book shops, but not for public libraries. 
Besides being wholesalers and retailers, this firm is also sole agent 
for several publishers, such as Odhams; all booksellers must buy 
Odhams books from Whitcombe and Tombs, and the discount given 
to the trade is one-third. Whitcombes can afford to do this because 
they get an additional commission. This discount is supposed to be 
restricted to booksellers only, but in the case mentioned by Mr. Wylic 
(where a book club was given 33 1/3%) it looks as if the book 
club was mistaken for a bookseller. 


Like much else in the book trade, I am afraid there is a funda- 
mental anomaly in all this which is partly explained by the fact that 
in England commercial libraries buy, say, three or four times as many 
novels are public libraries do. But it is worth noting that the kind 
of service which a bookseller should give to a public library, is not in 
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general required by book clubs and that booksellers certainly make 
less out of indent terms to libraries than wholesalers make out of 
book clubs. 

May | make a further observation? I was interested and a little 
amused to find, when I was present for part of the Conference's panel 
discussion on Rental collections, that the paradoxical anomalies 1 have 
been discussing have parallels even in the library world. While indeed 
a litthke shocked to hear the sacred division between A and B fiction 
reduced by so many consenting librarians, merely to such a division 
as will keep at least 50% of the borrowers interested in the free 
collection, | was strongly reminded of the contradictions and com- 
promises of the book trade. 


STANDING EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


NOTES ON MEETING OF 16th MARCH 

Present: H. W. B. Bacon (in the chair), G. T. Alley, A. G. 
Bagnall, E. H. Leatham, W. J. McEldowney, J. P. Sage, E. H. Wright, 
D. M. Wylie, and the Secretary. 

Appointment of Registrar: The Secretary reported that a postal 
ballot, closing on 14th March, was taken on the following proposal: 
‘That Miss D. G. Bibby be appointed Registrar of Associates and 
Fellows under Rule 8 (ii) of the Rules for the institution and granting 
of Associateships and Fellowships of the New Zealand Library Asso- 
ciation adopted by the Annual Meeting on 25th February, 1955.’ 
16 voting papers were despatched to members of Council on 28th 
February, 1955 and 15 were returned by the closing date. All the 
voting papers returned were in favour of the proposal. The report 
was received. 

Application for Financial Assistance: Consideration was given to 
the resolution passed by Council at its meeting on 25th February that 
application be again made to the Department of Internal Affairs for 
a grant to cover the estimated deficit in the Association’s accounts, and 
it was decided that the President be asked to write making formal 
application for a grant of £500. 

Purchase of Property: Reterred by Council at its meeting of 25th 
February. Mr. Bacon was asked to make enquiries through two or 
three Land and Estate Agents and investigate the possibility of obtain- 
ing a fairly centrally situated, structurally sound house which would 
provide office accommodation and space for committee or Council 
meetings, and on which a deposit of £3,000 would be acceptable. It 
was decided that the Association’s interest in using its accumulated 
funds to purchase a house be mentioned in the letter to the Depart- 
ment of Internal Affairs. 
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Use of Registration Fees: Mr. Alley gave notice that at the 
next Council meeting he would move: That funds accruing to the 
Association as fees from Registration of Associates and Fellows shall 
be kept in a special fund or account and applied by the Council only 
to the following purposes: 

1. Grants in aid of New Zealand librarians pursuing courses of 

study or carrying out visits to libraries overseas. 

2. Grants on the recommendation of the Training Committee to 
enable tutors to travel to selected areas to give two or three 
day seminars to assist students of the General Training Course. 

3. Grants to students taking the Association’s General Training 

Course and who are nominated by Branches or by the Stand- 
ing Executive Committee to enable them to attend conferences 
of the Association, Not more than four such grants to be 
made in any year. 

Indecent Publications Act 1954; Mr. McEldowney read the reso- 
lution passed at conference urging that consideration be given to 
amending the Indecent Publications Amendment Act along the lines 
of the United Kingdom Children’s and Young Persons (Harmful 
publications) Bill. Copies of the Bill were distributed. It was resolved 
that a copy of the resolution be sent to the Minister of Justice, and 
that his attention be drawn in particular to clause | of the United 
Kingdom Bill which defined harmful publications, mentioning also 
that it was understood that Canada had used a similar definition in 
its recent legislation. 

Date of Next Council Meeting: Wt was resolved that subject to 
the President's approval, the next Council meeting be held on 2nd 
September, and that meetings of the Training and Book Resources 
Committees be held on Ist September. 


National Library: Mr. Bacon gave an outline of his discussions 
with Mr. J. K. Hunn regarding the committee to be set up by the 
Public Service Commission to consider the question of a National 
Library. It was resolved that Mr. Bacon be appointed a member of 
the Association’s National Library Committee, and that his action in 
agreeing to give evidence to the Public Service Commission’s com- 
mittee on behalf of the Association be confirmed. 

Concern was expressed at the lack of a formal approach to the 
Association from the Public Service Commission, and it was pointed 
out that Mr. Bacon would probably need to have technical advice, 
but it was agreed to hold such questions over until receipt of a letter 
which, it was understood, would come from the Public Service Com- 
mission, 


New Zealand Publications Out of Print: A resolution from the 
Canterbury Branch drawing attention to the need for new editions of 
the Dictionary of New Zealand Biography and Who's Who in New 
Zealand was received and referred to the Book Resources Committee. 
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The Secretary was asked to write to Mrs. White asking for her views 
on the publication of another edition of About books for children. 
Indexing New Zealand Libraries: A \etter from the Canterbury 
Branch stating that it would prefer to be relieved of the duty of index- 
ing New Zealand Libraries was received. The Secretary was asked to 
write to the Branch thanking it for doing the indexing for so long, 
and asking whether or not it would be doing the indexing of the 1954 


volume. It was decided to refer the correspondence to the publica- 
tions committee. 


(Note: The first clause of the Children’s and Young Persons 
(Harmful Publications) Bill introduced in the United Kingdom Par- 
liament, and referred to above in the paragraph headed Indecent 
Publications Amendment Act 1954, reads as follows: 

‘This Act applies to any book, magazine or other like work which 

consists wholly or mainly of stories told in pictures (with or 

without the addition of written matter), being stories portraying— 

(a) the commission of crimes; or 

(b) acts of violence or cruelty; or 

(c) incidents of a repulsive or horrible nature; 

in such a way that the work as a whole would tend to corrupt 

a child or young person into whose hands it might fall (whether 

by inciting or encouraging him to commit crimes or acts of 

violence or cruelty or in any other way whatsoever) .’—rp.) 


NEWS AND NOTES 


THE FIRST FIVE FELLOWS 


COUNCIL, at its meeting after Conference on 25th February, 1955, 
appointed under Rule 4 (iv) of the newly-adopted Registration Rules, 
the first five Fellows of the New Zealand Library Association. It 
also constituted them the Credentials Committee. As their consent 
had to be obtained first, this news could not be included in the usual 
report of Council proceedings published in the March issue. The 
newly-elected Fellows are: Geoffrey Thomas Alley, Clifford Wallace 
Collins, Archibald George William Dunningham, Harold Gladstone 
Miller and Charles Stuart Perry. The convener of the Credentials 
Committeé is Mr. Alley. 


REGISTRATION 


Tue Registration Rules as adopted at the Annual Meeting at Wanga- 
nui on 25th February, 1955, are printed in this issue. Application 
forms for Registration as Associates of the Association are now 
available from the Secretary, Miss Bibby. The Credentials Committee 


expects to mect in mid-July to consider applications received by that 
date. 
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ADVERTISING RATES 
Tue following are the current advertising rates for New Zealand 
Libraries: 
Full page, £3 10s. 
Half page, £2. 

A 10 per cent. reduction is granted in cases where advertising 
space is booked for one whole year — i.e. 11 issues — in advance. All 
inquiries should be addressed to the Advertising Manager, Mr. J. A. 
Frampton, c/- Ministry of Works Library, P.O. Box 8013, Wellington. 
Copy should reach Mr. Frampton by the Ist of the month in which it 
is desired to advertise. 

Inquiries concerning circulation should be addressed to the Sec- 
retary, P.O. Box 5103, Wellington — not to the Editor. 


TRAINING COURSE SUCCESSES 

THe following students have completed the course of training and 
have passed the test in Library Administration (Part 1 --Paper A) 
held on 16th March 1955: A. L. Andrews, Christchurch; J. M. Bell, 
Auckland; M. Borowska, Auckland: N. O. Carter, Auckland: L. A. 
Craig, Auckland; M. I. Darling, Timaru; P. Dick, Greymouth; D. G. 
MacShane, Christchurch: M. P. Martin, Palmerston North: J. A. 
Nicholls, Auckland; L. S. Pedley, Palmerston North: M. Vere-Hunt, 
Christchurch. 





for all your 
Sheet Music and 
Gramophone 
Recordings 


For the finest range of both 
classical and popular sheet music 
and gramophone records - some- 
thing for EVERY taste-come to 
Begg's, New Zealand's leading 
music house for more than 90 


years. 





ae 
{ Te MUSICAL | ae ELECTRICAL CENTRE } 


CHARLES BEGG & CO. LTD.: Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch, Lunedin 
Hamilton, Palmerston North, Nelson, Timaru, Oamaru and Invercargill 


10 MODERN BRANCHES THROUGHOUT NEW ZEALAND 





Say you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 
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a FICTION LIST 
MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT TO NZLA LIS! 
MTLE GRADINGS AND 
sine AUTHOR GRADINGS RECOMMENDATIONS 
ae A Standard A Highest level: wholly free 
All AB Popular—fair standard Ab Second level: mainly free 
+ |A| Promising AB Third level: equally free and 
‘ton. B Popular rental 
i aB Fourth level: mainly rental 
; POPULARITY ab Fifth level: no particular re- 
is indicated by asterisks (maxi- commendation 
Sec- mum three) after the _ title B Stock commercial level: 
gradings. wholly rental 
O May cause offence 
6G Me 060—“Cs—C—C—C—C—C—C—C*C*C*C#S «COS ceca ae 
A) 
Bell, Almedingen, Martha Edith von, Russian by Manya Harari. Har- 
A 1898- AB. Ground corn. Hut- vill Press, 1955 10s. 6d. ‘A 
eet chinson, 1955. 12s. 6d. ‘A story vigorous pamphlet against the 
. G. full of characters and situations prevailing state of affairs in the 
: which correspond exactly to the Soviet world of art and litera- 
lunt, popular ideas of something “very ture..—Alexander Werth, NSN 
Russian”.’—TLS 4-3-55. AB*. 11-2-55. AB. 
Basso, Hamilton, 1904- AB. Pom- Fabricius, Johan Wigmore, 1899- 
pey’s Head. Collins, 1955. 15s. AB. Girdle of emerald; tr. from 
— ‘A loquacious, unhurried, pleas- the Dutch by Roy Edwards. 
ant-toned story . . . The rela- Heinemann, 1955. 12s. 6d. ‘A 
tions between Page and _ his neat cycle of stories set in the 
senior partner, Mr. Barlowe, are Dutch East Indies . . . these 
well drawn . . . but again and little pantomimes of desire under 
again he cools off our interest the palms are staged with great 
in the law suit with long—in- skill, and enlivened by a dry 
terminably long — interruptions humour.’—TLS 18-2-55. AB*. 
in which “Sunny” Page relives Graves, Robert, 1895- A. Homer’s 
his boyhood in Old Pompey.’— daughter. Cassell, 1955. 10s. 6d. 
Edward Weeks, Atlantic, N 54. ‘Plenty of action and blood .. . 
AB**, and much detail of domestic 
Bowen, Elizabeth, 1899- A. A and economic Mediterranean 
world of love. Cape, 1955. 10s. Bronze age life which is well 
6d. ‘Falls a long way short of worth reading; but nothing to 
Miss Bowen’s own definition of compare even remotely with his 
an ideal novel: an unfinished Roman masterpiece.’-— Maurice 
sketch rather than a completed Richardson, NSN 5-3-55. Ab*, 
picture.” — Maurice Richardson, Household, Geoffrey Edward West, 
NSN 5-3-55. Ab*. 1900- AB. Fellow passenger. 
Compton-Burnett, Ivy, I885S- A. Joseph, 1955. 12s. 6d. ‘A thor- 
3 Mother and son. Gollancz, 1955 oughly readable yarn, but a 
rae) 12s. 6d. ‘The one stylistic ob- slightly unsatisfying book.’ — 
jection which can be made to Richard Lister, NSN 19-2-55. 
this admirable book is that the An. 
contrasts between pure wit and Jameson, Storm, 1897- A. The 
half-pathos are too marked.’— hidden river, Macmillan, 1955. 
PLS 18-2-55. AB*. 12s. 6d. ‘A novel set among a 
— Ehrenburg, Ilia Grigor’evich, 1891- French family after the war, 
A/AB. The thaw; tr. from the full of wartime betrayals and 





passionate recriminations. In relation of man and society, and 
spite of a strong plot, it Is a ends as a highbrow joke.—TLS 
puzzling and disappointing 11-2-55. Ab*. 
novel. —TLS 21-1-55. AB* ; 

Dunscomb, Charles. The bond and 


Madariaga, Salvador de, 1886- A. the free. Hodder, 1955. 10s. 6d. 
A bunch of errors. Cape, 1954. Written in the form of letters 
lis. 6d. ‘An accomplished ener: from Pilate’s wife’s niece, it is a 
cise in the colouring of evi- first novel that is SESEe, 
dence’—TLS 10-12-54. Ab*. charming and entirely success- 


ful. —TLS 18-2-55. Ab*. 

Moravia, Alberto, pseud. 
Pincherle, Alberto, 1907- A. A 
ghost at noon; tr. from the 
Italian by Angus Davidson. 
Secker, 1955. 12s. 6d. “What an 


Hastings, Phyllis. Dust is my 
pillow. Dent, 1955. 12s. 6d. 
‘Strong meat, recalling Mary 
Webb and D. H. Lawrence, but 
with no iridescence in the prose. 


unusually intelligent, — subtle Miss Hastings is at her best 
novel .. . a great part of his when reporting the course of the 
strength comes from the honesty seasons. —TLS 4-2-55. AB**. 
of his analysis . . . The story 
of a man who came up to Marceau, Felicien. By invitation 
judgment, brilliantly worked out.’ only; tr. from the French by 
—Walter Allen, NSN 26-2-55. Anthony Rhodes. Barker, 1955. 
ag 9s. 6d. ‘Story of an ancestral 
home in France turned into a 
Yaffe, James, 1927- AB. Angry select hotel for paying guests 
Uncle Dan. Constable, 1955. . . . aStringent gaiety, and this 
13s. 6d. ‘Mr. Yaffe tells his story little comedy is brought to life 
with the slight touch of senti- with a_ deft touch.— TLS 
ment which is inseparable from 21-1-55. Ab*. 
the kind of people he is describ- 
ing, but he is, in a quiet and Woods, William. Maneula. Hart- 
sympathetic way, extremely Davis, 1955. 9s. 6d. ‘A romantic 
amusing too. —TLS 4-2-55. Ab*. novelist in Conrad’s way 
Mr. Woods writes with a vivid, 
Conte, Manfred. Cassia; tr. from illusive economy of style that 
the German. Collins, 1955. 12s admirably renders heat and 
6d. An international scene with sweat and violence, the claus- 
an American amateur of forgery trophobia of desperation.” — 
solving the crime. ‘Unnecessari- Walter Allen, NSN  26-2-55. 
ly longwinded . . . but the AD. 
= he gg agg bors ae enough Zand, Herbert. The last sortie: tr. 
eep us curled up fer a “g ae ae 
snowy evening.’ —Richard I ister, from the German by C. M. 
NSN 19-2-55. AB*. Woodhouse. Hart-Davis, 1955. 
12s. 6d. “A worm’s-eye view of 
Dennis, Nigel Forbes, 1912- Cards the greatest military debacle the 
“eee Pts. oll ar hake ; world has yet seen... If Hert 
of identity. Weidenfeld and all as , ER Sores 
Nicolson, 1955. 15s. ‘Mr. Den- “th = roo bee anne memes 
nis... merely wishes to convey = Bag ay Rage Re may 
his Own amusement at the fate prove to be one of the most 


: considerable writers to have 
of modern man. The book be- emerged in Germany since the 
gins as a commentary on the war.—TLS 11-2-55. 
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